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FUNERAL ODE. 


Wuen raging earthquakes bury towns, 
Or fierce volcanoes lash their manes 
Of boundless, fiery ruin round 
The groaning hills and shrieking plains, 
the world may fitting emblems find 
To speak the horror of its heart, 
In cities craped, in banners furled, 
And ail the solemn show of art. 


But when a Human Hand is turned 
Into a ruthless demon-power, 
And smites a nation in its Chief, 
Even at his triumph’s crowning hour, 
What emblems shall Man fitting find, 
What types sad, grand enough to show 
The horror shaking continents, 
And their infinity of woe? 


Alas! alas! we wildly feel 
* There should be still some outward sign, 
And we furl the shining flag 4 
And darkly cloud the glowing shrine. 
How vain! At last the Nation lifts 
Its naked hands to Heaven, and owns 
The impotence of every type 
Before the awful. Throne of Thrones : 


Then silent stands and thinks of him 
The swerveless Good, the calmly Great: 
In wonder would the reason pierce 
Of their Beloved’s mystic fate. 
Was he too-dear an Idol here? 
Too merciful for this dread time? 
Did Heaven now will a sterner hand, 
With justice mailed, to gulird the clime? 


*O God of Nations, if we sin 
In questioning, forgive, for we 
Are by our. woe driven on to seek 
The meaning of Eternity! 
Forgive, and bless, and make us feel 
That Thou wilt still love, watch, save all, 
Though even the best of rulers die, 
Though earth should sink and planets fall! 


SESE SE EST EL TS, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, May 6, 1865. 








THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
REBEL CHIEFS. 


N his sermon upon the Sunday morning after 
his return from Charleston the Rey. Mr. 
Boercuer said it was a fact, which would be 
soon authenticated, that before the war began 
by the shot at Sumter the chief conspirators 
took a military officer of the United States, now 
living, into their secret council, and said that 
they knew that the South had never been op- 
pressed ; that it had always governed the coun- 
try ; and that the denunciation of the agitation 
of the Slavery question, and of the injustice of 
Northern tariffs, ete., was merely the method 
by which they dragged the people of the South 
into their plans. For the two sections, they 
said, can no longer live together, and we mean 
that they shall be separated. 

These are the men whom President Jonnson 
describes as leaders. These are they whose 
tender mercies he and the faithfal Union men 

~ of the Border and of the South have experi- 
enced. These are the chiefs whom he has in 
mind when he says that treason is a crime 
which is justly punishable by the laws. These 
are the leaders, of whom Joun C. Brecxm- 
RIDGE is one, who doubtless dictated the terms 
of Suerman’s extraordinary convention with 
Jounstox. They are men whom ANDREW 
Jounson has known all his life—their spirit, 
their parpose, their cruel despotism, their guilty 
ambition—-and he says steadily, upon every oc- 
casion, holding them full in his eye, that he 
does not think the enormity of the crime should 
remit the penalty. 

From this opiaion, which he reiterates, we 
gather at least one conclusion. The men hith- 
erto known as political leaders at the South, the 
chiefs of the rebellion that has wet the land 
with innocent blood, will not be allowed to tam- 
per with the pacification of the country. ~ The 
men who, upon the plea of the supreme sover- 
eignty of States, have arrayed the people of the 
South against those of the North, now that they 
ave defeated in the field, will not be suffered to 
continue their work in the Legislature. Presi- 
dent Jounson is clearly of opinion that the 
American people are not disposed to surrender 
to arts what they have refused to arms. He 
does not believe that the rebel leaders are less 
rebellious because they are baffled. He knows 
that the cause to which they are devoted is 
perpetual rebellion against the Union and Gov- 
etnment, and the spirit which inspires them 
@ necessary treason to man and God. Every 
speech he has made is a warning to those lead- 
ers, and an encouragement to the men they 
have betrayed. For those who have been de- 
ceived are the men of the class from which the 
President himself sprang, and his hostility to the 
betrayers is based upon long and bitter knowl- 
edge. 

President Jounson can do this country no 
better service than by persuading it of the car- 
dinal truth that the regeneration of the South is 
not to come frou.’ men like Davis, Hoyrer, 














They have been infl by it as a prejudice, 
not a palpable advantage. The great proprie~ 
tors of the South, who owned the land and the 
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against which every man bearing the name of 
“American ought instinctively to protest. 

But when slavery goes, when contact with 
Northern men in the army shows the Southern 
people what their rights are, they will be ready 
to claim them, When they find by actual ex- 
perience that Yankees are neither savages nor 
brutes—when they perceive that they are not cow- 
ards nor base tinkers, but brave men who have 
overpowered the utmost resources of the South 
—when the Southern people learn how basely 
and cruelly they have been deceived by the men 
whom they trusted, and that they have been 
fighting Davis’s battle, and Hunter's, and 
Toomrs’s, and Jacos Tuompson’s, and CLem- 
ENT Cray’s, but have hot been fighting their 
own, then they too will be emancipated from 
the long bondage of blindness and ignorance 
which slavery imposes upon the m 3s of any 
slaveholding community, and they will be the 
men, with the slaves who have been instinctive- 
ly and always faithful to the country, by whom 
the South will be 

It is bécause in the speeches of President 
Jounson we find the indications of this whole- 
some disbelief in the rebel chiefs and this cord- 
ial faith in the multitude that we regard them 
as peculiarly significant. He is clearly also of 
opinion that those who are good enough to fight 
for the Government are good enough to vote for 
it; and that a black heart is a more serious de- 
fect in an American citizen than a black face. 
If the measures of the policy now foreshadowed 
shall be as temperate and firm as its spirit is 
true the work that ApraHam Lincoxn wisely 
began Axprew Jounson will wisely finish. 





GENERAL SHERMAN. 
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the United States and the ‘‘ Confederate Gov- 
ernment.” 

General Suerman could not have surprised 
his country more if he had surrendered his army 
to Jonnston, and the first emotion of every loyal 
man was the wish to await some explanation of 
conduct apparently inexplicable. In the ab- 
sence of such assistance we must seek the solu- 
tion in what we already know. 

General Saerman had lived long in Louisiana 
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remains inexplicable why 

that he could not make as favorable terms for 
his country with the miscellaneous army of 
Jounston as General Grant had, as he knew, 
already made with the veterans of Lez; or why 
he should undertake to do upon his own re- 
sponsibility what he knew the Government had 
refused to allow his superior to do under circum- 
stances a thousand-fold more unpromising than 
those in which he stood, 

It is hardly possible to believe that he sup- 
posed his convention would be approved by the 
country and Government, even before the mur- 
der of President Lrycotn ; and equally difficult 
to perceive how any man of ordinary common 
sense could anticipate peace upon the terms of 
his arrangement. But the painful event vindi- 
cates the wisdom of President Lixco.y in re- 
fusing from the beginning to allow the Generals 


and M‘Crexxanx, and his last official act in his 
first term was an express instruction to General 
Grant to confine himself to military operations. 
General SHerman knew that this was the un- 
deviating policy of the Government. He has 


spirit 
of the “high officials” have been now for 


nities speak their grief in impassioned eloquence 
or in sober narrative ef a life devoted in every 


heart-beat to the common welfare—there is one 
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the pathy of a nation, they can 
know but they knew that dani Lix- 
coLw was the name of the power that was |i/;. 
them from darkness into light, from dea; |; 
life, from @ hopeless past into a jubilan: 
the shock of our sorrow can not re. 
even in kind, the depth and reality 


the story of his life is told, it wil] 
it was one long act of unwearied 
to these least of the little ones. He saw 
clearly from ‘the beginning that the danger to his 
country lay out of sight—that it lay deep down 
in the condition of the miost friendless of a!| 
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try, wrought by a growing inhumanity and in- 
justice. He saw and said that all prosperity 
was delusive which was founded upon immoral. 
ity; and in a part of the country where the preju- 
dice against the colored race was fiercest, where 
political disgrace seemed to await the man who 
persistently pleaded their cause, he never failed 
to declare in the face of the most subtle sophis- 
try, of the coarsest and most injurious ribaldry, 
and of the most passionate denunciation, that 
slavery was, beneath all other considerations, a 
moral question ; that it was a moral wrong; and 
that not until all the lights of truth and moral- 
ity were extinguished could it cease to vex the * 
country, and then cease only because it had 
ruined it. 

He did not unite with “the abolitionists”— 
he did not even plead for political privileges for 
colored men—but he unswervingly proclaimed 
the right of all innocent men to personal liberty ; 
and while he expressly disclaimed any intention 
of interfering with slavery in the States which 
tolerated it, he did not hesitate to say, with in- 
cisive and irresistible logic, that the Union could 
not endure half slave and half free. He hoped 
that slavery would disappear from the country. 
He knew that if it did not, liberty would; and 
he unfolded the details of the great conspiracy, 
of which the country showed that at last it was 
aware by electing him President. He believed, 
also, that the extinction of slavery would be ac- 
complished by legal and peaceful methods. In 
that he was mistaken. This simple, homely, 
sagacious man, who declared that the Gov- 
ernment could not endure half slave and half 
free, was called to be the minister of securing 
its permanence by making it wholly free, and 
the statesman whom slavery had never deceived, 
who had exposed its immorality, as the clear 
calm eyé of the old philosopher exposed the 
serpent in the woman’s form, died by a stealthy 
blow from its desperate, dying hand. His death 
justifies every word of his life. The shot of the 
assassin completed the absolute extirpation of 
the loathsome system which that of the rebels at 
Sumter four years before had begun, 

We are all grateful to the good man whom 
we are burying, but if we had all “been Carolin 
slaves what speechless woe, what eternal grati- 


learn that their cause is also ours. They will 
see that slavery, not Lixcotn, is dead. For 
he 


the work in which he was but the minister of 
the people, the people will fulfill to the utmost 
with a saered devotion. 
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Tae Liberals bewail in the death of 

\ 01 one of the great Englishmen; 
even the London Times eonfesses that his em- 
inence must remain unquestionable; and the 
Emperor Louis Naprotxon orders his bust to be 
placed in the gallery at Versailles. Yet he held 
rat se he had refused to be made a baronet; 


of and character, and for the devotion 

of noble powers to the welfare of his country. 

- Ricaarp Cospen was what is called a self- 

made man, which means simply that he used his 
and had the happy 

ing when and how to use them. 
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peculiar energy, clearness, tenacity, and 

of purpose which enables them to become 

and CoppEn were.’ 

the good fortune of England at this time 

she had an abler group of liberal 
. a 


are 
In the days of Sir Francis Bur- 
the folly of the radical party defeated its 
Bat the liberal leaders of to- 
p as Ricuarp Convex, Jonny Stv- 
Baieur, with their immediate 
a | the Whig and Tory giants. 

‘what is noblest, best, and most 
in English political thought and prog- 


. CoBpEN’s signal and most illustrious ser- 
was his advocacy of free trade. In 1839 he 
the movement for establishing the Anti-Corn 
League, and after a tremendous and inces- 
agitation, whieh exasperated the agricul- 
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Upon the man whose heart was fain 
Above all hearts these latter years 
To be like his of Bethlehem. 
And so our heads are bowed with grief 
Because we loved him, and because 
Of many states the perfect chief, 
Dispensing justice and the laws, 


And gazed through their celestial tears 
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nanimity, turn again to serve his honored mem- 
ory by continuing his work in his own spirit. 
tory of Julius Cesar” is now published in hand- 

















and the spirit of the rebel- 
he was conscious of the terrible task be- 
sincerely believed it would be ac- 
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And in his eyes there is no light— 
No light is in those loving eyes 
Which kindliness had made her home. 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


And mindful of the public good. 
Tue public ought to know that the 


For he we loved so much now lies 
Beneath the vast and vaulted dome; 


Alas! it is a dreary night; 
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Gen. Halieck. 


Charles Sumner. Robert Lincoln, 
Surgeon-General Barnes. 
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GATHERING HEART’S-EASE. 


I went to gather heart’s-ease 
When the bright sun sank to rest, 

Drawing all his sheaves of sunlight 
To his garner in the west. 

When the blossoms and the leaves, 
Losing all their golden glow, 

In the slowly gathering twilight, 
Faintly flutter’d to and fro. 


All the ground was starred with May-blooms, 
Every where they met my eye; 
But I went to gather heart’s-ease, 
So I pass’d all others by. 
Oh! my heart was ne’er so joyous 
As it was in those glad hours 
When I wandered light and careless 
Near the wood-side gath’ring flowers. 


Then I gave them all to you, dear, 
And I looked up in your face, 
And I wonder’d I could fancy 
That the flowem had any grace. 
Then it was I gagher’d heart's-ease, 
Then it was, dear heart, I found 
That the glory of the May-blooms 
Did not lie upon the ground. 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S FUNERAL. 


Never was King or Emperor honored with such 
obsequies as those with which our Republic has 
laid to rest its greatest hero. It was not the pomp 
of the procession, not the splendor of the funereal 
rites, that gave character to the touching ceremony, 
but the infinite tenderness and love of a great peo- 
ple. It was the sorrow in every heart that moved 
each outward expression of affection. It was the 
universal grief so heavily draped our streets. Not 

ly the mansions of the rich, but the squalid 
fovels of the poor put on the habit of mourning. 
The reward which the Republic gives to its fuith- 
fal'servants is not alone that the people have raised 
them to the seat of honor, but that when they fall 
in their country’s cause their principal monument 
is the people’s love. \ 

The faneral ceremony proper took place at Wush- 
ington on the 19th of April, at the White House. 
The remains of the President lay in the Green 
Room, in a metallic coffin. On each side of the 
coffin were four silver handles, with stars between, 
a vein of silver winding around the whole case in 
a serpentine form. This rested upon a canopied 
eatafalque, and was decorated with wreaths of 
moss end evergreen, with white flowers and lilies 
intermingled. «Around the catafalque, at noon, 
were gathered the family of the President, the of- 
ficiating clergymen, the delegates from New York 
City, the heads of Bureaus, representatives of the 
Sanitary and Christian Commissions, the Govern- 
ors of esveral States, the Assistant Secretaries, a 
large number of Congressmen, officers of the Su- 
preme Court, and the Diplomatic Corps. 

Reverend Dr. Haut opened the services by read- 
ing from the Episcopal service of the Dead. This 
was followed by an eloquent and affecting prayer by 
Bishop Susrson of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This portion of the service was most touching. At 
the close of his fervent appeal to the throne ofsGrace 
the Bishop repeated the Lord’s Prayer, in which the 
whole audience joined as with one voice. The 
effect was sublime beyond any power of words to 
express, and the whole audience was melted to tears 
under its effect. Reverend Dr. Guriey, the pas- 
tor of the church which the President and his family 
were in the habit of attending, preached the funeral 
discdurse.. The service was closed with prayer by 
Reverend Dr. Gray, chaplain of the Senate. 

The procession started from the White House at 
2 p.m. and proceeded up Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the Capitol amidst the tolling of bells and the firing 
of minute-guns. The funeral car was carried up 
the steps of the Capitol, beneath the very spot 
where, six weeks before, the President had deliv- 
ered his second Inaugural, and into the Rotunda, 
where the body was removed from the car to an- 
ether catafalque, where a second service was read. 
Here the procession dispersed, leaving the remains 
of the President in the Rotunda, where they were 
open to view the next day. 

A litile before seven o’clock on the morning of 
the 2ist the remains were escorted to the dépit of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Grant followed immediately after the hearse. 
At ten o'clock the train a:rived at Baltimore, and 
the coffin was laid in the Exchange for three or four 
hours, when the train started for Harrisburg, where 
it arrived in the evening. The next morning (the 
22d) the cortége proceeded to Philadelphia, where 
the body was lsid in Independence Hall and ex- 
posed to the view of thousands, 

On the 24th New York city received the remains 
of the President. The scene upon the route from 
the ferry-landing at the foot of Desbrosses Street, 
and at the City Hall, where the body was laid in 
state, was inexpressibly solemn and impressive. 
Early in the morning crowds of people gathered in 
the City Hall Park, and waited there for hours in 
order to obtain a view of the features of thei Je- 
parted hero, This scene was only exceeded in so- 
lemnity by the procession of the following day— 
the largest that ever thronged the streets of the 
great x.etropolis. It started at one o’clock P.m., 
preveeding up Broadway to Fourteenth Street, 
shrough Fourteenth Street to Fifth Avenue, and 
thence through Thirty-fourth Street to the Hudson 
River Railroad Dépét on the way to Springfield, 
Titinois, where the President is to be buried. 

Among the many tributes to President LincoLn 
ene of the best was that paid by Henry Warp 
Brecuer in a discourse delivered on the 23d. The 
following extract we quote as appropriate to the fu- 
neral ceremony : 

‘** And now the martyr is moving in triumphal 
march, n ighticr than when alive. The nation rises 
up at every stage of hig eoming. Cities and States 


progression. 
speaketh. »Is Wasnuvetos dead? Is HamppEn 
dead? Is Davip dead? Is any man that was 
ever fit to live dead? Disenthralled of flesh, risen 


your bells and bands and muffied drums sound tri- 
umph in his ears. Wail and weep here; God makes 
it echo joy and triumph there. Pass on! Four 
years ago, oh Illirois, we took from thy midst an 


his requiem! Ye people, 
blood, as so many articulate words, pleads for fidel- 
ity, for law, for liberty !” 





DARK WHITE. 


‘*] poe her up, beautiful as she looks ; and ain't 
she a real lady too, Mrs. Murphy? Jdoneherallup!” 
So whispered old Dark White to her neighbor, as, 
setting down her basket of clothes, piled high like 
s0 much new-fallen snow in a great white drift, she 
stood, arms a-kimbo, on the stoop of the many- 
storied tenement-house where she dwelt, and gazed 
after a carriage rolling away through the rosy mist 
of a soft spring sunset. 

Her black hood had fallen back, showing a face 
of fifty-five or sixty, tanned by sun and wind, and 
with some gray hairs in the locks about the fore- 
head, but comely enough still to show what a pretty 
woman she might have been ere toil and time had 
laid their hands upon ber. And as long as the car- 
riage was in sight she stood perfectly motionless, 
her arms a-kimbo, her black eyes glittering, drink- 
ing in the picture with an ecstasy not to be ac- 
counted for, gorgeous as was the equipage and 
lovely as was the lady who reclined upon the scar- 
let cushions. When it was quite gone she picked 
up the basket, and mounted to the attic where she 
dwelt with a step which as yet had nothing in it of 
age or decrepitude. Mrs. Murphy looked after her 
with a grin. ‘*Old Dark is clane crazy about Miss 
Hamilton,” she said to herself or some invisible 
familiar. ‘I’d not break me heart an’ wear me 
life out for any lady’s white dresses. She'll have a 
stroke some day sitting in the sun kapin’ the very 
flies off thim whilst they dhry. Och, the fulich 
crayther! An’ she ridin’ past without a look ora 
nod. Done her ap! Much she cares for that, 
Dark White !’’ 

But whether the lady cared or no, poor Dark, up 
in her garret-room, was busy for her still at her 
laundress craft—not for love of pelf. That grew 
strong when other people’s clothes were in the tub 
or on the board; but with pure pleasure in her 
work—as the poet writes his tenderest sonnet for 
his lady's ear—as the musician’s song is sweetest 
beneath his Dulcinea’s balcony—so did Dark White 
‘do up” Miss Hamilton's white robes and dainty 
frills and sleeves to a more perfect pitch of snowy 
purity than those of any other customer. It was 
her way of showing adoration. Now, with her 
charcoal at a ruddy glow, she set to work ironing, 
polishing the muslin with a dainty touch, folding 
and crimping and fluting with artistic care. 

“There ain’t a lady in the land done up nicer,” 
she muttered, indulging in her inveterate habit of 
talking to herself. ‘‘ And there ain't a lady more a 
laly. I seen the gentlemen look after her, and the 
ladies whisper. Oh, she’s as pretty asa picture, jest 
as pretty!” 

If Dark White loved beauty it seemed a pity she 
should not have more of it about her. Her garret 
home was high and bleak. The paint, such as it 
had been, worn away from the dormer window 
casings. Without that window glimpses of chim- 
ney-pots, and an occasional cat or two, and the sky- 
light on somebody's roof. Within, four walls, or 
rather three and a half, for the ceiling sloped low 
on one side, leaving barely two feet between its 
termination and the floor; two strips of rag-carpet, a 
black bureau, on which reposed an old Bible, on the 
fly-leaf of which was recorded the birth of Dorcas 
White—Dorcas being the original name of the 
washer-woman, though custom had converted it into 

‘* Dark”—and four chairs. Add to these a clock, 
two candlesticks, and something in a frame which 
casual observers always took at first sight to be a 
bronze jug, but which proved on inquiry to be a 
paper profile of the late Mr. White, cordwainer, 
and you have the entire contents of the apartment, 
which, in addition to being attained by the most 
break-neck flight of stairs ever manufactured, was 
miserably hard to warm in winter. Yet Dark had 
lived there ten long years, for two reasons: firstly, 
there was in the back-yard what the laundress 
called ‘‘a good drying ;” and, secondly, it was only 
a few blocks distant from the aristocratic region 
where the Hamiltons’ mansion reared its marble 





At first the voice that cried, “ Come in, Dark!” 





was the voice of a young child just able to talk. 
Then it was a girl's voice. Now it was a woman's, 
musical and mellow. Always it was just as sweet 
to poor Dark’s ear. To-night as the clock struck 
ten the white drift was polished and the basket 
brimful. And Dark looked out of her window. 

“It’s fine,” she said, ‘‘and I'll take ‘em over 
now. I'd like to see her afore I sleep. It makes 
me feel good.” 

And tying on her hood she took up her burden 
and departed. Down the clean but shabby street, 
along a better one, and then suddenly into the mag- 
nificent avenue where the stone-walls and the porch 
columns were half draped by clinging festoons of 
vines and bunches of purple blossoms. The Ham- 
iltons’ house was the handsomest of all. And as 
Dark crept in at the servants’ door she wondered, as 
she always did, at the quiet splendor. She was half 
afraid to set her foot on the rich coverings of hall 
and stairs, they were so different from the bare 
planks, or the bits of rag-carpet she was used to. 
But they must be trodden to reach Miss Hamilton's 
room, so she went on and up, and tapped upon the 
panels of the bowloir with her soaked and spongy 
knuckles. There was no answer. Dark listened 
and sighed. ‘‘She ain't here,” she said. ‘‘She’s 
jest. gone somewhere; well, I'll leave the things 
and go, only ‘twould ha’ been good to see her.” 
And opening the door she entered. As she didsoa 
young lady turned with a start from the mantle 
against which she leaned with a letter clutched in 
her hand and something very like tears in her-eyes. 

‘*Oh, Dark, I didn’t hear you!” she said, hur- 
riedly ; ‘‘ you've brought the things home?” 

“Yes, Miss Lotty,” said old Dark, “and I’ve 


she wore by choice rather than silks or velvets, and 
the pearls in her black hair and about her rounded 
wrists and at her throat, made her look like a bride. 
Dark told her so; and at that she’ laughed a little 
bitterly. ‘‘And when you are married,” said Dark 
(if it’s in the agar ee —_ in New. York), “Ij 
come to see it; and think, standing there, 
done her up, and as long as I've got two hands i 
ay doin’ of her up, if she'll but let me. But I 
come for that Miss Lotty. I've a message—” 

“A message, Dark—from Vien? 

She had turned from the glass, and stood with her 
hands full of the long ropes of pearls she was bind. 
ing in her hair. 

“From a gentleman in sailor's clothes, Miss Lotty 
—a tall gentleman with light hair—not like a saii- 
or in his looks at all. No doubt I don’t understand 
it. There’s a many things a poor old body like me 
needn’t understand. But he asked me did I know 
Miss Hamilton. Says I, ‘I do, Sir. I’ve done ber 
up since she was a baby, Sir.’ Says he, ‘I have a 
letter for her that must go safe. Can you give it 
to her without any one else knowing of it?’ Says 
I, ‘ Ay, can I, Sir.’ So he gave me this,”—and 
from under her shawl she drew a tiny note—“‘and 
then he wentaway. He was a handsome man Miss, 
and young and brave and good, I’m sure, and very 
sad, Miss, like ks if his heart was broke a’most.” 

Charlotte Hamilton caught the note from the 
wrinkled fingers of the washer-woman, and, as she 
did so, dropped the ropes of pearls upon the floor. 
Her foot would have crushed them as she pressed 
forward to the light, but that Dark stooped and 
picked them up. 

She read the lines again and again, and then 

hed down lower and lower, and hid her face 





done ’em up lovely, though I say it that shouldn't. 
See how white and sheer them sleeves is! and this 
gown. I have such luck with your things always 
—more’n with most folks.” 

‘*You take pains with them, Dark —that’s the 
reason,” said the young lady. And then she looked 
ardently into the distance, and tears came into her 
great eyes. She was thinking of something beside 
the linen in that basket. The old woman watched 
her intently; her fingers knitted themselves to- 
gether; her eyes grew anxious. At last she spoke, 
‘“* Miss Lotty—” 

The young lady looked up with a start—“‘ Well, 


“Oh, Miss Lotty, I’m a makin’ bold; but you 
haven't any ma, and I’ve done you up for the hull 
of your life; and, poor washer-woman as I am, I’m 
fond o’ you. And when you was a child me and 
you was friends, and you told me your troubles. 
I've mended dolls for you, and I’ve washed their 
things, and I’ve seen the time when you've put 
your arm round my neck and said, ‘ Dear Dark !’—I 
have; and I can’t help, Miss Lotty, when there’s 
tears in your eyes, and you're so pale, askin’ you 
to tell old Dark what ails you, and beggin’ to be 
let to do something if I can.” 

A flush passed over the girl's face, and then*the 
tears burst forth unchecked, and she sobbed out- 
right for a moment. 

“T am in some grief, "she said. ‘At 
least I fancy I am; but it’s all nonsense, I dare 
say. No real trouble—nothing you could under- 
stand. I’m neither ill, nor has papa scolded me. 
I think Dr. Jalap would call me hysterical; but 
thank you—you're a good soul, Dark.” These 
words were not spoken before she had chok@d down 
her sobs and dried her eyes, and now she stood tall 
and straight before old Dark and tried to smile. 
It was a vain effort. Dark knew it. ‘Ain't there 
nothin’ I can do?” she said. 

**No, Dark. As I told you, it is nothing you 
could even understand.” 

Old Dark turned to go. She gave one step to- 
ward the , and then turned back, caught the 
little snow-white hand with rose-tinted finger-tips, 
and pressed it to her * Good-night, Miss 
a i she said, ‘‘ and stand between you and 
grief. Good-night!” Then with her empty bask- 
et she went home, and there, by the dim candle- 
light, stood before that odd paper profile, which 
looked to strangers like a bronze jug, the profile 
of the late Silas White, shoemaker, and gazed at 
itintently. ‘ Ah!” she said, *‘mebbe Dark White 
might understand more than some thinks she can. 
A girl’s heart is much the same rich or poor. Ah 
dear, how the time goes! I was young once, 
though I never was a lady!” And then she put her 
candle out, and went to bed. 

But Charlotte Hamilton never slept at all. Up 
and down the splendid boudoir she paced all night 
long with that letter in her hand; her black hair 
unbound; her bosom heaving beneath the folds of 
lace and muslin which veiled it, Over and over 
again she sobbed forth a name and clenched her 
jeweled fingers until the almond-shaped nails cut 
into the soft palm. And once she sobbed aloud, 

‘Charley, I can not, can not give you up!” 

When the gay dawn broke she sat down beside 
her rosewood desk to write. Thrice she begun— 
ap rent the paper into fragments and laid down 

er pen. 

At last these words remained ereearnes 





in the cushion of her foot-stool. 

Old Dark, in her patched calico and black heod, 
bentoverher. ‘‘ Miss Lotty! oh, Miss Lotty, dear! 
Dark thinks she understands. A heart’s a heart, 
rich or. poor, Miss Lotty; and he’s one to have 
heart’s love given him.” 

Then Charlotte Hamilton lifted her tear-stained 
face and looked at Dark. 

“* Did you ever wish to be rich, to live in a house 
like this, to be of a high family ?—did you ever 
envy great folks, Dark?” she said. 

“The Lord forgive me! many and many’s the 
time, Miss Lotty.” 

“Oh, Dark, never do it again! I wish I were 
the poorest girl alive! I wish I were your daugh- 
ter, helping you over the tubs day after day; for 
all this wealth, and style, and grand family-name 
have stood between my life and happiness. Because 
I am Miss Hamilton I must be wretched !” 

And then, without any apparent reason, Dark 
White began to tremble from head to fovt, and io 
wring her hands and moan, and panted out, breath- 
lessly, “Oh! Miss Lotty, dear, don’t say that, or 
else you'll break my heart. It’s a dreadful thing 
to be poor. It is, indeed, Miss Lotty.” 

She was so troubled, so woeful, that Charlotte 
Hamilton stilled her own grief to soothe her. Two 
hours afterward the heiress was. moving through 
the dance in her white robes and glistening pearls, 
and no one guessed that she was miserable—not 
even the wealthy lover on whose shoulder her white 
hand rested in the mazes of the waltz. But Dark, 
with no eye upon her save that of God and his holy 
angels, sobbed softly by her attic window, and be- 
moaned her darling’s sorrow. 

So Charles Gordon was far upon the sea, with 
every prospect sacrificed, and no thought but to 
fling his life away. And Miss Hamilton moved 
through society as decorously as ever; and dressed 
as well, and smiled as much, and sang as often. 
Yet the girl’s heart was the sorest, as it always is. 
And Dark White the washer-woman only knew 
that it was so—not Mr. Hamilton; not Percy 
Miles, of the everlasting smile and the eternal 
fashion-plated costume, who came a wooing under 
the father’s favor ; not Argus-eyed society, ever on 
the look-out for gossip. But at last there came a 
time when the calm was broken. Percy Miles 
made an offer of his hand and heart, and was re- 
fused. That day Mr. Hamilton called Charloite to 
his study. 

He was pale and stern. He laid the letter she 
had written on the table, end said, 

“ Charlotte, I have not sent this yet; I will not. 
Think again.” 

“TI have thought,” she said. ‘I will never 

him.” 

‘Not if I command you to do so?” 

“You will not, Sir, for I could not obey you. 
At your command”—and here her voice faltered— 
“T refused the man I loved. I will live and die 
single at your bidding, but I can marry no one 
else.” 


Then Mr. Hamilton, rising, took her hand in his. 
Se ee ee Oe ee 
v 

“ Charlotte,” he said, “‘I owe you a duty. I beg 
you to marry this gentleman—not for my rake—for 
your own. Listen tome. I am on the eve of bank- 
ruptey. I can not ward it off for many weeks. 

Percy Miles, and a luxurious boine will be 
yours for life, and I shall be at peaee. 1 would not 
have thwarted your girlish fancy but ior this knowl- 
edge. Be sensible now, and write a different an- 
swer.” 


For a moment Charlotte stood stunned and be- 
wildered ; then she put her arms about her father's 
neck, 


“*Papashe said, ‘I will stay with you, share 
your poverty, work for you if I can, but never mar- 
ry Percy Miles, not though he were a king.” 
old maz only untwined ber arms from his 


“T have warned you,” he said. ‘‘ Oh, girl, girl, 
you little know how low Percy Miles stoops when 


he offers you his hand!” 

** Poverty can not lower John Hamilton's daugh- 
ter,” said Charlotte, proudly. “ You Lave taught 
me ” 


that, papa. “ 
“ Hamilton's daughter !” he repeated, with 
asortof sneer. ‘Ah, well, J have done my duty. 
I have warned you. Do as you please.” 

And standing beside her, he wetchod her re-seal 
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DESERTED. 


Tue river flow’d past with the light on its breast, 
And the weeds went eddying by, 
And the round red sun sank down in the west 
When my tove’s loving lips to my lips were press’d 
Under the evening sky. 
Now weeping alone by the river I stray, 
For my love he has left me this many a day, 
Left me to droop and die! 


As the river flow’d then the river fows still, 
On by the church, and round by the hill, 





ag 


When the 
And the heart is given away! 


Oh, river, run far! Oh, river, run fast! 
Ob, weeds, float out to the sea! 
For the sun has gone down on my beautiful past, 
And the hopes that like bread on the waters I cast 
Have drifted away like thee! : 
So the dream it is fled, and the day it is done, 
And my lips still murmur the name of one 
Who will never come back to me! 
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HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


Br AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Banzana's History,” &c. 


_—— 


PROLOGUE.—A.D. 1760. 


Jacos [reraLpex, merchant and alderman 
of London, lay dying in an upper chamber of 
his house in Basinghali Street, toward evening 
on the third day of April, Anno Domini seven- 
teen hundred and sixty. 

It was growing rapidly dusk. The t 
house was full of gloom, end silence, and the 
shadow of death. Two physicians occupied two 
easy-chairs before the fire in the sick man’s 
chamber. ‘They were both notabilities in their 
day. ‘The one was Sir John Pringle, Physician 
Extraordinary to the King, a brave and skillful 
man, who had smelt powder at Dettingen, and 
won the soldiers’ hearts by his indomitable cool- 
ness under fire. The other was Doctor Joshua 
Ward, commonly called ‘‘ Spot Ward” from his 

hicund face; and immortalized by Hogarth in 
that somewhat bitter caricature called The Com- 
pany of Undertakers. 

These gentlemen did little in the way of con- 
versation. When they spoke at all, it was in a 
whisper. Now and then they compared their 
watches with the time-piece on the mantle-shelf. 
Now and then they glanced toward the bed 
where, propped almost upright with pillows, an 
old man was sinking gradually out of life. There 
was something very ghastly in that old man’s 
face, purple-hued. nnconscious, and swathed in 
wet bandages. His eyes were closed. His lips 
were swollen. His breathing was slow and ster- 
te:ous. He had been smitten down that day at 

ova by a stroke of spoplexy; was carried home 
m ‘Change in a dying state; and had not 
ooken sinee, His housekeeper crouched by his 
|, iside, silent and awe-strack. His three sons 
nul hig 1 r waited in the drawing-room be- 
lov, hey ali knew that he had not two more 
hours to live. 

In the mean time the dusk thickened, and the 
evening stillness grew more and more ive. 
A chariot rambled past from time to or @ 
news-vender trudged by, hawking the London 
Gazette, and proclaiming the sentence just passed 
on Lord George Sackville. gery: phe 
bor’s foot-boy came to the door with a civil in- 

uiry ; cro little knot of passengers loitered on 
the opposite pavement, and glanced up, whis- 
peringly, atthe curtained windows. B a 
even these ceased to come and go. A tow 
lamps were lighted at intervals along the dingy 
thoroughfare, and the stars and the watchmen 
came out ior 

‘‘In the name of Heaven,” said’Captain Tre- 
falden, ‘‘ let us have lights!” and rang the draw- 
ing-room bell. 

Candles were brought, and the heavy damask 
curtains were drawn. Captain took 
up the Gazette; Frederick Trefalden looked at 
himself in the glass, arranged the folds of his 
cravat, yawned, took snuff, and r 
the symmetry of his legs; William 
drew his chair to the table, and began abstract- 
edly turning over the leaves of the last Zdler. 
There were other papers and books on the table 
as well—among them a little volume called 
** Rasselas,” from the learned pen of Mr. Samuel 
Johnson (he was not yet LL.D.), and the two 
first volumes of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy,” written by 
that ingenious gentleman, the Reverend Lau- 
rence Sterne. Both works were already popu- 
lar, ones ee only a few months before. 


i 


falden was not so tall; William Trefalden was 
neither so fair, nor so tall, nor so handsome; and 
were all like him, and like each other. 
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Mr. Frederick Trefalden 
swore a fashionable oath, and 
famishing. 


dining-room. 
The two younger Trefaldens exchanged glances 
and a covert smile. Their elder brother was 
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the place which was infinitely depressing. 

very viands might ha’ Stallilieh thete auntie. 

veal pasty Which ly in ante tn the middle the 

vea which lay in state in the the 
were both hungry, however, and 


it did nothing of the kind. 
heart of the pasty. 


“«If thou hast as good 


“ 
** Never.” 
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at the head of the 
gallantly into the 


But he never knew how to enjoy his money.” 
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declared that he 








; the old 


ds. 
‘*T shall have to ask thee, 


tn” said the hee, Fred, how to spend 


tareagted dhs captain. 
‘* A French cook, a private chaplain, a black 
of ife, and 


” interposed the captain again. 
‘*None of the last, I beseech thee. My days of 


ao + f quality— 
** But, my no man of q 4 
i id the other. 


**I’'m not a man of ” said 


‘I'm a simple soldier, and the son of a plain 4 


city merchant.” 
‘* Well, then, no man of parts and fortune—” 
“The fortune’s not mine Fred,” said the 


It was Sir John 


‘‘ Gentlemen,” he said, gravely, “I grieve to 
be the bearer of sad tidings.” 


and ostentatiously wiped away a tear—which 
was not there. 

‘*Dr. Ward is gone,” said Sir John, after a 
brief pause. ‘‘ He desired his respects and con- 
dolences. Gentlemen, I wish you a good-even- 
ing.” 

** You will take a of claret, Sir John ?” 
said Mr. Fred, p forward to the table. 
But almost before he could 
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iness is to come. ie 

‘*Very possibly—very possibly, Mr. Beaving. 
ton,” replied the Captain. ‘I am all atten- 
tion.” 


Five Hundred Thousand pounds 
‘*Ha! now for it!” exclaimed Mr. Fred, 


‘«é_the sum of Five Hundred Thousand 
pounds Sterling,’” continued the lawyer, 
‘* which I give to the Lord Mayor and 
men of the City of London for the time 
and their successors forever IN TRUST for the 


ia 


een copety 2 to be at pee im- 
mediately afterwards be transfe: to them ac- 
cordingly.’” 


**Good God! Mr. vington,” gasped Cap- 
tain Trefalden, ‘“‘what does this mean ?” 

“On my word, Sir, I have no more notion 
than yourself,” replied the lawyer. “The will 
is none of my making.” 

‘* Who drew it up?” asked Mr. Will, peremp- 


we know more—” 
** Enough, Sir; go on,” said Mr. Fred and Mr, 
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kind to ghe above in 
Bristol and Birmingham 
classes of 


for the Benefit o' = 
above enumerated and 
it is my Will shall be gov- 

Regulations as the 


and residue of A 
ey s for Money ise Debts 
Pictures Plate Furniture and all other my Prop. 
erty not otherwise disposed of by this my Will 
(but subject to the payment of my Debts Legay 
cies Funerals and Testamentary expenses) UNTO 
my said three Sons in equal shares and in case 
any dispute shall arise between them as to the 
division thereof the matter shall be referred to 
my Executors whose decision shall Be final, 
LASTLY I APPOINT my friends Richard 
Morton, Erasmus Brooke, Daniel Shuttleworth, 
and Arthur Mackenzie all of London, General 
Merchants, to be the Executors of this my Will. 
IN WITNESS whereof I the said J: 
falden have hereunto set my hand and seal the 
day and year first above written. 
* *Jacos TREFALIEN. 

“Signed sealed published and declared by 
the above-named Jacob Trefalden as and for his 
last Will and Testament in the presence of us 
who at his request and in his presence have sub- 
scribed our Names as Witnesses thereunto. 

«“* Signed. “**Nataante, Murray. 
* * ALEXANDER Lioyrp.’” 

Mr. Beavington laid down the will, and took 
off his glasses. ‘The brothers sat staring at him 
like men of stone. William Trefalden was the 
first to speak. 


unnatural, infamous swindle,” 
stammered Mr. Fred, starting from his seat, and 
shaking his clenched fist at the open document. 
“If I had known what a cursed old fool—” 

“ Hush, Sir, hush, I entreat,” interposed the 
lawyer. ‘* Let us respect the dead.” 

“Zounds! Mr. Beavington, we'll respect the 
dead,” said Captain Trefalden, bringing his 
hand down heavily the table; ‘‘but I'll 
be hanged if we'll respect the deed! If it costs 
me every penny of the paltry five thousand, I'll 
fight this matter out, and hav justice.” 

‘* Patience, brother Jacob—patience, brother 
Fred,” said the youngest Trefalden. ‘‘I tell you 
both the will is illegal.” 

“How so, Sir?” asked the lawyer, briskly. 
“ How so?” 

“« By the Mortmain Act passed but a few years 
since—” 

*¢In seventeen hundred and thirty-six, statute 
nine of his present Majesty King George the 
Second,” interposed Mr. Beavington. 

“which permits no money or land to be 
given in trust for the benefit of any charitable 
uses whatever.” 

The lawyer nodded approvingly. 

** Very true, very true, very well remembered, 
Mr. Will,” he said, rubbing his hands; ‘‘but you 
forget one thing.” 

“* What do I forget ?” 

“That ‘a citizen of London may, by the cus- 
tom of London, devise Land situate in London 
in Mortmain, but he can not devise Land out of 
the city in Mortmain ;’ and for that quotation I 
can give you chapter and verse, Mr. Will.” 

Mr. Will put his hand to his head with a 
smothered groan. 

“Then, by Heavens!” said he, tremulously, 
« "tis all over.” 

It was all over, indeed. Mr. Fred had spoken 
truly of the pride which Jacob Trefalden took 
in his fortune. Great as it was, he resolved to 
build it yet higher, and sink its foundations yet 
more broadly and deeply. To leave a colossal 
inheritance to an unborn heir, and to found 
a charity which should perpetuate his name 
through all time, were the two gm nearest 
and dearest to that old man’s . He had 
brooded over them, matured them, exulted in 
. The mar- 
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revanche, if, when we remember some of those 
errors, we can not help a blush, our hearts beat 
when we think of the works of love and charity, 
the triumphs of science, the heroes and victories 
which that century brouglit forth. We lost 
America, it is trae; but we won Gibraltar, and 
we colonized Australia. We fought the French 
on almost every sea and shore upon the map, 
except, thank ! our own. We abolished 
— poh our oleae. B established the lib- 
ert press. We lit our great city from 
cate An with a light only second cokes of 
day. We origi a system of at 
an or hour, ey ay unri in 

urope; and we t by casting a net- 
work of iron roads all over the face of the coun- 
try, along which the traveler has been known 
to fly at the rate of a mile a minute. Truly a 
marvelous century! perhaps the most marv: 
which the world has ever known, since that from 
which all our years are dated ! 

And during the whole of this time the Tre- 
falden legacy was 
o 


creased scantily, 

to the average of human kind; and had had but 
little opportunity of fattening, in so far as that 
term may be applied to the riches of the earth. 
One branch of it had become extinct. Of the 
other two branches only three representatives 
remained. We must pause to t how these 
things came to but only for a few moments ; 
for of all the Walenta ever been cultivated 
by man the genealogical tree is the dryest. It 
is one, we may be sure, that had no place in the 
aw ¢ eee Se Bare: its 
produce mere Dead fruit—apples of dust 
and ashes. 


The extinct branch of the Trefaldens was that 
which began and ended in Mr. Fred. That or- 
nament to met his death in a tavern row 
about eighteen months after the reading of the 
will, He had in the mean while spent the whole 
of his five thousand pounds, ruined his tailor, 
and brought an honest eating-house keeper to 
the verge of bankruptcy. He also died in debt to 
the amount of seven thousand pounds ; though, 
as Mr. Horace Walpole was heard to say, that 
was a large credit to his memory. 

William, the youngest of the brothers, after a 
cautious examination of his prospects from every 
point of view, decided to carry on, at least, a 

rt of the business. To this end he entered 
into partnership with his late father’s managing 
clerk, an invaluable person, who had been in 
old Jacob’s confidence for more than thirty 
years, and now that his employer was dead 
was thought to know more about indigo than 
any other man in London. He had also a snug 
sum in the Funds, and an only daughter, who 
kept house for him at Islington. When Mr. 
Will had ascertained the precise value of this 
young lady’s attractions, he pane a second 
partnership, was accepted, and married her. The 
fruit of this marriage was a son named Charles, 
born in 1770, who became in time his father’s 
partner and successor, and in whose hands the 
old Trefalden house flourished bravely. This 
Charles, marrying late in life, took to wife the 
‘second daughter of a rich East India Director, 
with twelve thousand pounds for her fortune. 
She brought him four sons, the eldest of whom, 


from his cradle. 
childhood, and the youngest, named William, 
after his grandfather, was born in 1822, and 
educated for the law. 

The father of these young men died ered 
in 1844, just as old Jacob Trefalden had die 
more than eighty years before. He was sue- 
ceeded in Basinghall Street by his eldest 
The new principal was, however, 4 stout, 
thetic bachelor of self-indulgent habits, 
circulation, and indolent physique—a mere 
Fainéant, without a Martel to him. 
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youngest branch of the family. 
For the elder branch we must go back again 


to 1760. 

Captain Jacob, upon whom had now 
devolved the responsibility of 
Trefalden npme, took his five 
with i 
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not Spdivent male heir. I am only thy younger 
“That's true,” replied Saxon. “ It seems to 
ays.” 


“ All law 


* 


to his own simple notions of justice and love. | the fortune must be thine, thirty y. 
The oa aeriet ond = far away, the “se alive to claim it.” dala 
one in y, on r shrugged his broad shoulders, and lit 
many. son, who was called Henry, and | his with a fragment of blazing pi 
born in 1762, inherited his third of the patri- | picked from the fre cgpetasau20 
many, See 2 oe married te sen | Pe. Ca Nye seventy-seven years of age, if I am 
years of age. He was a much poor- !” he exclaimed. ‘‘Of what good would 
er man than his father. Two-thirds of the best it be to me?” 
land had been sold to pay off his sisters’ shares Martin made no reply, and they were borh 
in the property; but he kept the old chateau | silent for several minutes. Then the pastor 
(though he dwelt in only « corner of it), and | stole @ furtive glance at his brother, eoughe., 
was none the less respected his bors. | stared steadily at the fire, and said, 
Here he lived frugally and industriously, often ** There is but one course for it, Sax. Thou 
banop! ont Seng teseghi te Bittees cae |. ieee hemes 

p; an u two « !”" echoed the stout 
Saxon and Martin, the first of whom. was born es 
in 1783, and the second in 1786. They were The pastor nodded. 
all the rag any reared. Other children were ““Marry? At my time of life? At forty-sev— 
born to him from time to time, and played about | No, thank you, brother. Not if I know it.” 


his hearth, and gladdened the half-deserted little **Our r father always desired it,” said 
chiteau with their baby laughter; but they all | Martin. - ‘ ' 
and the violets nner took no notice. 
a it is in some sense thy duty to provide 
an heir to this fortune which—” * 
“The fortune be— I beg thy pardon, Mar. . 
tin; but what can it matter to or me what 
of the fortane after we are both dead 
and gone? It would go to fonnd charities, and : 
do good somehow and somew *Twould be f 
in better hands than mine, I'l! « “A 
“Tam Rot 20 eure of that,” replied the pastor. 
**Public charities do not always do as mach 
as private ones. Besides, | should like to 
that a portion of that great eam might be 
devoted hereafter to the benefit of oar poor brethe 
ren in Switzerland. of pape pid pan thao 
Kay d there might be a good road made be- 
tween shee onl Bete nal ee oe 
herdsmen at Altfelden might have a ddet 
their own, instead of toiling hither eight long 
. miles Sabbath; and that a bridge might 
alike in body and in mind. | be built over the Hinter Rhine down by Orten- 
They were both fine fellows; brave, simple, and | stein, where Riith’s children were drowned 
true. Neither of them would have told a lie to | last winter tang by the ferry.” 
save his life. Saxon was fair, as a Saxon should Saxon . 
* All th be done, and more,” added 


be. Martin was dark-eyed and oli¥e-skinned 
like his mother. Saxon was the more active | the pastor, “if thou wouldst marry, and bring 
up a son to inherit the fortune.” 


and athletios; Martin the more studious. As 
they grew olde? Saxon became an expert mount- “Humph!” ejaculated the farmer, looking 
very grim. 


aijueer, rifle-shot, and chamois-hunter; Martin 
declared his wish to enter the Lutheran church. “ Besides,” said Martin, timidly, “we want 
So the elder brother staid at home, plowing and | a woman in the house.” 

** What for?” growled Saxon. 


planting, sowing and yeaping, shooting and fish- 
ing like his father and grandfather before him; “To keep us tidy and civilized,” replied the 
and the younger trudged away one morning | pastor. “Things were very different, Sax, when 
with his Alpen-stock in his hand, and his wallet | our dear mother was with us. The house docs 


F 


wes 


on his back, bound for Geneva. not look like the same place.” 
Time went on. Henry ‘Trefalden died ; young “There's old Litsch,” muttered Saxon. “He 
Saxon became the head of the family ; and Mar- | does as well as any woman. He cooks, makes 4 


bread—” 

‘*Cooks ?” remonstrated the younger brother. 
‘*Why, the kid to-day was nearly raw, and the 
mutton yesterday was baked to a cinder.” 

The honest er stroked his beard, and 
sighed. He could not contradict that stubborn 
statement. Martin saw his advantage, and fol- 
lowed it up. 

‘*There is but one remedy,” he said, *‘and 
that a plain one. As I told thee before, Sax, 
thou must marry. ‘Tis thy duty.” 
om Whom can I marry ?” faltered Saxon, dolo- 

iy. 

“Well, I've thought of that, too,” es 
q i 5 ur 's 


tin returned from the University to accept a 
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elder brother made a face. 
thirty-five, if she’s an hour,” said he, 
beanty.” 
, ied the pastor, “I am 
ashamed of thee. What doesa sensible man of 
th and beauty in a 


age this 


“ Why not marry her yourself, Martin ?” said. ; 
: I'm sure that would do quite as 
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; Martin, a gray-haired priest of 
was to be done? 


i 
if 


by own warm hearth one bleak | the farmer. “ 
winter's evening, the two old bachelors took | well.” 
fap myo nrecdhage Ages ation. On “* My dear Saxon, only look ut the will, 
the ee eae Ser parchment onl ae. ne Seer ir male of the 
son—”" 
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livuse were du. Lancoln died. 
VIEW OF A PORTION OF 10m STREET, OPPOSITE FORD'S THEATRE, 





Mz, FREDERICK SEWARD AT THE DOOR OF THE SICK-ROOM. 


pipes, their peace, and their liberty for nothing. Matters went on thus for seven years, and | her husband the happy father of a fine boy. | and they christened him Saxon; and the bells 
Poor Martin always looked very guilty if any | then, to the amazement of the village and the | Such a glorious baby was never seen. He had | were rung; and the heir to the great fortune 
allusion happened to be made to this subject. delight of the brothers, Madame Marie made | fair hair and blue eyes, and his father’s nose; | was born at last! 
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Do xor Wasre your Moyer buying any of the 
numerous worthless articles called Gotp Pens, 
whic: have flooded the market for the last few 

years, when at lower prices you can get pens which 
are ackrowledyed to be the Best 1x Tag Worvp. 

Avoid the shameless Upstarts, whose lack of 
brains compels them to attempt Ivrrarion, even to 
the advertisement. Tf you want the full value of 
your money, call on A. Morron, 25 Maiden Lane, 
New York, or inclose stamp for circalar. 


a el 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FAIRY ALBUMS. 


For holding 40 Pictures, $125; 80 Pictures,$150. Trade 
cupplied. Books, Pictares, Albums, ete, Send stamp for 
mammoth 





catalogues. W.C. Wemyss, 515 Broadway, N.Y. 





J. WILKES BOOTH. 
Photographs, 25cts. W. C. Wemyss, 57 Broadway, N.Y. 





They are the pretiicst card made, and suit the 
idea. “The suits ere Fa@nes, Sutecns, Stars, and 
Cotonrs ir place of King, Govpzas or Lisxrty for Queen, 
and MaJsor for Jack. 

AR the games can be played as readily as with cards 
bearing foreign emblems. qeoteg = Dl 
 \nt card-case, and then in dozen boxes for the trade. 

In order that all dealers may have an opportunity to 
sel. ‘hese cards, a sample box of twelve packs will be cent, 
post-paid, on receipt of Five Dollars. Address 

AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
No. 14 Chambers Street, New York. 





Groat Ol Sale!! 
650,000 Joni g wet ak Ee 


Watch, Diamond Ring, or any Set of Jewelry on our list 
for One Dollar, aud in no case can af 9 less than a 
Dotiar’s worth, as there are no blanks. Certificates 
will be vent for $1, Thirteen for $3, Thirty-five for $5, 
Ove Ucndred for $12. Great inducements offered those 
who ae? as Agents. © anes containing full lists and 


particulars mailed free. 
JEW 





Whiskers! Mustaches! !—The celebrated HIM- 
ALAYA COMPOUND is warranted to a full set 
of Whiskers in two weeks, An patent article, 
which dees no injury to the skin. post paid, for 
$i. Address Dr. H. DE FORREST, Albany, New York. 


LADXES’ LETTER. 
Five Anatomical vings. 
Has Informartion never published. 
By an Experienced Nurse and Female 
Sent free in a Sealed Envelope for Ten 
Address MES. DR. KEWLER, Brooklyn P. O., N. Y. 
ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 

At Baltimore, Washington, and all places a 
Unicon troops, -hould be sent by HARNDEN'S E. muse, 
No, €5 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


ENVELOPES AND NOTE PAPER, 


P.O, Deawer 13. 











1000 Canary color letter 

Samples cent if requested. 

G. 8. HASKINS & CO., Stationers and Envelope Manu- 
facturera, 86 Leekman Street, New York. 









we ; 
sriuko; Corks & STERROSOJPIC EWS, 
Of these wo here a a ry 
oe. Aloo, eee Sitreocopen fa publi o private 


for 
bibitien. Our Catalogue wi any address on 





remit tweoty-tive per cent. of the amount with 
TH Che prices and quality of our goods cannot 





O’DOR! O’DOR! 


DR. BRIGGS’ 


<APD NO HUMBrO). I receive recommendations most ey- 





ranted), Send orders to DR. C. BRIGGS, 
Drawer 6308, Chicago, Ill. 
YOUNG MAN, 
Would, fine beard or mustache? If 
sy San ae ports ye ac Be 
of tere sthact fame tn nlx wosks wishest shale 
- so the so Seat, post-paid, to any address on 
& & CHASE, 





«@” PRICE REDUCED TO SEVENTY-FIVE 


“A 





The Convex Reflector Lantern. 


For burning Kerosene or Coal Oil without Chimney. 
Patented in America and Burope. 
Withou Cheapest, Most Convenient, 
Bafest sop ee test HAND LANTERN in use. 
Price 75 cts. SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
It gives a pure white light—WITHOUT CHIMNEY. 
It stands QUICK MOTIONS tn any direction, 
The flame is regulated FROM THE OUTSIDE. 
Address ARCHER & PANCOAST, 
Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, LaMPS, CHANDELIERS, é&c., &e., 
9, 11, 18, 15, and 17 Mercer St., New York. 


CENTS. 23 











PORTABLE J. H. Winslow & Co. 
PRINTIN 
RI G OFFICES | mm crema aera 
ers, &o. Address AD. CO., 26 Ann St., New 
York. Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., Six Cents, eye 
Weston’s Metallic | Lega — wa’ INS, SETS OF JEWELRY, GOLD 
ed. Price $75 vo $100. Sead for's <a PENS, BAC on Gin’ 





Lae IMPROVED MAGIC LANTERN 
PICTURES. Stereopticon and views art- 
is colored. lanterns and c appara- 


tically pe 
““W: LANGENMLIM, FO. Bor 1579, Phladslpta, Pa 


Sap «| Sur Circular 








ARCANA WATOH. frie 00 Agents, wh we want in every Regisent and 
An Elegant Novelty in Watches, J. H. WINSLOW & Co, 

The cases of this watch are an new invention, ; 208 Broadway, New York. 
composed of six different metals rolled - ; aE 

sod vanished, roducng enc inuind Sant} Mourning Badges. 
edinledas cocaiputnsena, thosmete tently ae. a 
iy re WE - fata 

















7 = Maiden New No. , : York. 
GREAT PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 
THE D2 YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
NEW YORE GIFT ASSOCIATION, OR ‘ACHES ?—My Unguent will 
ave teen oe ee 
12 Elegant Rosew'd Pianos, worth from $250 00 to 500 00 soate post one diab todineien a. 
15 Rosewood Cases armen der. R PGRAHAM, No. 109 Nessan Street, N.Y. 
to 4000 | THE ASSASSIN. cara Photographs of J 
S See cat nhsgata ber ts ant for $ ree dozen. » 
40150 00 |" Addrew Gias SEYMOUR, Holand, N.Y. 
a to 
] Son 0 | Attention, Com ! 
ne ee le : - 
brooch and ear-drops, gold and coral, jet and gold, Floren- 
tine Mosaic, jet, lava, and cameo poe ee pe of 
vest and neck chains, ) and chased 
gold thimbles, lockets, new sty! ee py 
pencils, fancy work boxes, gold pens with and silver 
extension holders, and a ay te ppt foe wey 
of every description, of the 
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will recet ‘ is made in following man- a 

faced aetna, owl mend Ov ot FREE TO ) ALL. 

Cflca of sont by mail to amy address, withoes regard to and receive a large Illustraiod 1a replete with te 
choice, on receipt of 25 cta, On receiving the certificate the 








it. Price 50 cents. 
& C. UPHAM, 
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$4 is De. Talbot's MapioaTeD PIXRaPruy Croan, designed 
Old Young. Itis 

uh cay ev rib we" ut 

a ‘e 

: : is wan rather a new mode of 
Save Millions from being sick. better 

pay three dollars a to, heop trom being aiek aa” © 

pay ten or twenty in doctors’ bills, and as much 

more for the loss of time and the inconvenience of being 


egtrhet 
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remedy for Enfeebled Digestion, Want of A of. 
ula, Nephritic Affections, Rheumatiam, etc., ete. It never 
fails to relieve Nervous Tremor, Wakefulness, 
Sleep, etc. Fag wr tag An SO. Ta 
gTvat success to heighten their beauty. 

It imparts a cheerfulness to the disposition, and bril- 
T vow Sag tamer it ts of inestimable 

‘o tra’ y> and 
theskl Sh Spettien to & waadies Or ante pes 
which the water is likely to vary in quality 

Persons residing in avy part of the country may adopt it 
with the utmost confidence as a timely, res 


cents postage. 
have donated $15.0 worth of the above article to the 
“ Northwestern and Soldiers’ Home 
Fair,” which to be sold for the benefit of 
the Soldiers. 


Nos 6& 65, 66, 61,68, 6 70, Tay and 14 Waaington 
AGENTS, COME and EXAMINE 


As Invention eyuntty nested body, or samples 
sent f-ee by mail for poppet Spot Baym lage 
R. L, WOLCOTT, No. 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 











ALBUMS FOR EVERY BODY. 


THE CH BEST 
ALBUMS, un . 
oe, Teents. Albums of al! de- 


Cc. HUGHES, 
ALBUM MANUFACTURER, 
102 Centre St., New York, 

cards of President Lincoln, 10 cents each. 


Photograph 
(CUBILDEER'S FINE CARRIAGES. 


L. TIBBALS, 510 Broadway, New York. 
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Exrracr SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Revoliect, it is | Which choke or fill up the pores of the skin, anJ in a short 
, | time leave it harsh and dry? It is in the blood, 
no patent medicine. Ask forHelmbold's. Take no other. | time. emer ple othe lh lood, and if you 


It gives a brilliancy to the complexion 
VERMIL a 
VE & CO, cimasvans 














No. 44 WALL STREET, =| TESeardiic See 

BANKERS, see Swamp Shrub has been found to excite Mus- 

taste, CO, eS and vigorous growth. (See Testimo- 

And Deal in all Classes of — 0 History and s small sample of this Balsam 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. JOHN RAWLINS, 818 Broadway, New York. 





Kittle’s Patent Spring Mattresses. 2 ‘8 EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
FOLDING BOX axp SPRING-BRACE BORDER. | sli came Sando tieeet si Fore, artes 





History 
OF THE GREAT Union Contest. 

Bull Run, Dutch Strawberry Plain, 
Yorktown, Pont Deep Bottom, 
Gettysburg, Hanover Junction, Belle Plain, 
Fair Oaks, Lookout Mount'n, M 
Savage Station, Chickahominy, Chattanooga, 

City ‘ort Morgan, 
Fairfax, Nashville, Atlanta, 

Charleston, Mobile, 
Peters ” &e., &. » &e 





a] 
Every body is interested in these memorable scenes. Jusi 
published by E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broadway, New York. 
Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 
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Unprincipled Dealers A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN, 
tions on the Frdwe? ay mathe nt ma = 
PREPARATIONS. ’ a BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 








acre ; ‘le The Prettiest Gift Emauor samaraniin. it fomoves Hack sp in 
Lovrs (an Ambitious Béy). “Ab ha! mon ami! I sall make *im so big as you!” celine wn naa saves WATCHES GIVEN AWAY. 
$1. Gold and Silver Watches. $1. 


Robinson & Ogden, LAWRENCE, 000 worth of Watches, Diamond Pins, Chains, &., 


$650, 
to be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to value, 





Our Young Folks'| 




































F BANKERS, BALDWIN and not to be for until you know what you are to re- 
AND DEALERS IN OR a EE PO ey oe ceive. Send $8 cents for one certificate, which will inform 
VERNMENT Lanoow, written for by Capt. Maxxz Kuro, Mire Stowe, | eente We give a Watch fres to every Agent. The 
GO SECURITIES, Bankers and Brokers, “CARLEEOR” GRACE OLIVER ‘aac nfs mony ee ored “Athos A 
No. 4 Broad Street, No. 70 Wall Street, New York. ROMER & 00. Rex 670.0, Dow Yee. Oe, 
(two Doors from Wal) VERNMENT SECURITIES, 
New York. ag BENJ. F. KENDALL, 
i PETROLEUM, a BROKER IN 
Collections made, with quick retu! an wil . 
f Interest allowed ou Deposits subject to Cheek. conmalasion at the regular Sok, Poteloum, and Mining | WWW Eatet Le | PETROLEUM STOCKS, 
‘ Ord ived for the Purchase or Sale of Stocks. Boards. ANVIE ED : ; 
f Bonds and Gold will receive our Pameomat attention. | _ Interest allowed om deposits : No. 52 Wall Street, N. ¥. 
i | ee eee Calenberg & Vaupel’s | WR" Tiamanaas oe 6 Te ae ee 
; Beshews. PIANO-FORTES, hu - Worst Disorders 
Tie, $1 That afflict mankind arise from corruptiens of the blood. 


HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA 
is a remedy of the utmost value. 


FISK & HATOR, | st it tecger seen 242008 wesc Benteey 
Bankers and Dealers in Government | —gocoiens; ATTENTION! Prepare for the wort. 
Securities. Seren, ieee, cat ee fan eetetay need by Ee 

; No. 38 Wall Street, New York. ~~ “ 
Great Imperial Watch. | [Vi Vipeseiebeeeeertes, || | - 
IAUILAL PAIN FXTRAL I : phiet, &c., address H. C. L. 


if See Cately Brothers’ Advertisement on page 287. 
Great Sale 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 
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dross to Sicesedldmenasmn tetatemnen wa) den on! 
¥ AND . 
Street, New York. A. H. ROWEN & co., 
(Agents for the Manufacturers,) 
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Watches ........ each $125 00 
Fy From Commander Cushing (Hero of the Al le): 100 Gold W: various styles.......+ “ #75 00 
; *\ Having carried one with ue 00 att 2 Sinesy’ Sats fi Ladies’ Gold Watehes ........-+.-.- “« 50.00 
“F ia the most complete and convenient article for the soldier 600 Silver Watches.............. $20 00 to 85 00 
or sailor that has ever come under my notice.” , 6,000 Latest style Vest & Neck Ch'ns “* 5 00 to 20 00 
Price, $2 50, sent free of 1,000 Gold Pens and Gold Holders.. “ 15 00 to 25 00 
D. B. BROOKS & BROTHER, Salem, Mass. 10,000 Gold Pens and Silver Cases... “ 65 00to 800 
—~y q\Qq\ tI ————<_ And a large assortment of Jewelry of every deseription 
r HELMBOLD'S for ladies’ and geute’ wear, varying in value from $3 to 
Concentrated Extract Buchu $25 each. The method of disposing of these goods at one 
I8 THE GREAT DIURETIC, each is as follows: 
Certificates of the varions articles are first into en- 
velopes, sealed up, and mixed; and when are ta- 


HELMBOLD’S 
Concentrated Extract Sarsaparilla 








so Ss Sr tersivnerhenlieie 




















18 THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. of the bes giving all a fair chance. Onseitet of the certificate you 

Doth. are prepared sccording to rules of Pharm and will see what you and then it is at your option 
Chemistry, and are the most active that can be ‘ ork. send mee dollar and Was pray tee —. 

~ | may ebtain a Gold Jewelry 
_@ & SON Meer- : To Purify, Enrich the Blood, oar llat for ONE, DOLLAR. ad * 
echaum Manufacturers,692 Broadway Address CHAS. P. & CO., Sole Importers, 88 AND : eran — Prog ife a nes 00; thirty, with o 
‘ near 4th St, N.Y. wholesale and Te. & 40 Ann Street, New York. Beautify the Complexion premium geld for $5; sixty-five, with » premium 
ers cut to order .and repaired. a ie RPET WARP Use HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLU- gold chain, for $10; one SOD 6 pee al 
$50 a lo S gallon of the —— *Send 36 for certificate and our circular 

Pipes $6 to $30 each. FIRST AND SECOND QUALITY; atrength one gallon of the Syrup or Decoction, ee ee A tL BOWEN 6 OO., 

t Spores like pearls and breath of sweetness secured by | Twinesand Bg ed aby N.Y. Bye MONEY.—70,000 PERSONS WANTED ‘ P. 0, Box 4270, New York. 

¢ Caswell, Mack & Co."s Formodenta Tooth-Paste. TO CLAIM MOREY, ‘ATES, &c., which have Mansfacturing Chemiste in the World. 
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ut Spectacles, Doctor, or ; ‘Pamphlet 
“por WD. 1180 Broadway, New-York. 


